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CHINA.---NO. IIL. 
Among the fruits of China are apricots, cher- 
ries, lemons, and oranges. The picture repre- 
sents a retail dealer in fruit sitting at his stall, 
in the shade of an ample umbrella made of 
rushes. 





CHINESE BURIALS. 


Those who have read the charming story of 
Atung, (on the first page of the last Com- 


. panion,) will be interested to know something 


of funeral ceremonies, places and modes of bu- 
rial, &c., among the Chinese. In some parts 
of China, they put a piece of silver in the 
mouth of a dying person; and as soon as he is 
dead, they make a hole in the roof of the 
house, so that his three souls, as they say, can 
more easily escape. The body is afterwards 
put into a coffin, richly dressed, with a fan in 
one hand, and a prayer on a piece of paper in 
the other. The form of a Chinese coffin re- 
sembles the trunk of a tree, and many people 
prepare their own coffin during their life time. 
Sometimes the body is kept a whole year be- 
fore burial. When the time comes for the 
funeral, the mourners, dressed in white, ap- 
proach the coffin and kneel before it, knocking 
their heads on the ground. After this, a pro- 
cession is formed and accompanied by a band 
of musicians, they walk to the place of burial. 
One man goes ahead, and scatters paper money 
to purchase the good will of such wandering 
spirits as are prowling about. The burial place 
is usualiy on the side of a hill, or in open 
fields. They have no grave-yards or cemete- 
ries. The graves are sometimes conical, or 
sugar-loaf in shape, planted with shrubs and 
flowers; sometimes they are square, being 
simply mounds of earth; and sometimes they 
are made of stone mason work, and shaped like 
little houses. 

Once a year, in the month of April. the Chi- 
nese practice pai shan, or the worship of ances- 
tors. They go out to their family tombs, and 
perform a great variety of ceremonies. The 
grave is repaired with great care, and swept 
clean ; and at the close of the ceremonies, three 
pieces of turf are placed at the back and front 
of the grave, with long strips of red and white 
paper, which are left there to flutter in the wind 
to show to every body that the grave has been 
visited, and the usual rites performed. When 
a grave has been neglected three years, it is 
often dug over and the land sold. . 

It has sometimes been said that the Chinese 
on these occasions do not in fact worship their 
ancestors, but merely take this method of pay- 





ing their respects to the memory of the dead. 
But here is a part of one of their prayers, 
which proves that they pray to their ancestors, 
and that is the same thing as worshipping 
them: 

“T, Lin Kwang, presume to come before the 
grave of my ancestor, Lin Kung. Prostrate, I 
pray that you will come and be present; and 
that you will grant to your posterity that they 
may be prosperous and illustrious. My trust is 
in your divine spirit. Reverently I present the 
five fold sacrifice of a pig, a fowl, a duck, a 
goose, and a fish.” : 

Let us hope and pray, dear readers, that this 
interesting people may soon give up their fool- 
ish superstition and idolatries, and let us do 
what we can to send them that blessed gospel 
which will reveal to them all that they need to 
know of departed spirits, and will shed the 
clearest light on the only true path to happi- 


ness, glory, and immortality beyond the grave.— 
Reaper. 








Moral Tales. 








ORIGINAL. 


FLORAL SKETCHES.—NO. 10. 


THE SCARLET VERBENA; OR PHA- 
_ SES IN LIFE’S HISTORY. 

It seems but the other day that a light-heart- 
ed, gay, and fairy-like being, whom I will call 
Louise, flitted for the first time across my path. 

Years have passed, and many changes have 
been _ on the old bell of Time, yet the vis- 
ion is before me still. I seem even now to see 
those raven curls floating on the air in such 
rich luxuriance ; brightly beaming eyes, com- 
plexion rendered beautiful by the roseate hue 
of health; and a form slight, yet active and 
graceful, because inhabited by a spirit of 
healthy tone, and because as yet, sickness had 
not laid its heavy hand upon her young heart. 
Such were some of the attractions of my friend 
Louise, at that bright period of early girlhood. 
Was she not like the Scarlet Verbena, spark- 
ling with the morning dew, and glittering in 
early sunshine ? 

Another picture is impressed with equal viv- 
idness upon the imagination of the writer.— 
The sun had risen, but not very far in the heav- 
ens. Perhaps it had shone out with too much 
brilliancy and power for the delicate Verbena. 
It faded—withered—and had well nigh utterly 
died. But the skilful gardener cared for his 
young plant. He caused “a shadow from the 
heat” to pass between it and the withering, 
scorching rays of the sun. He sent the gentle 
showers, and the cooling, grateful dews, and 
the frail flower yet lived. 

Still higher rose the sun, but the delicate 
Verbena withered not again. I thought per- 
haps it was less gay and brilliant than formerly, 
but stil] sweet and attractive; and it seemed to 
be more deeply rooted, and I felt as if it were 
better fitted to endure the increasing heat of 
the advancing day, and the chill air of evening, 
for its exposure to such early and painful 
changes, 

Does not the Christian hope often, if not al- 
ways become a deeper, more fixed, more soul- 
sustaining principle for its early subjection to 
discipline and trial? Under the kind and wise 
culture ofthe great moral Gardener, are not the 
buds and blossoms of piety often more abun- 
dant, more beautiful and more fragrant than 
they would have been if the young plant had 
been left to itself, though placed in good soil, 
and enjoying richly the warm sunshine and the 
glad shower ? 











Be not too much troubled or cast down, tried 
and afflicted child of God. Your Heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things. mo 

Upward and yet onward rode the sun in the 
high heavens, but the zenith was not yet 
reached. The Scarlet Verbena rejoiced in its 
brilliancy. It scattered its fragrance far abroad 
on the viewless wings of the morning air. It 
cheered by its freshness and beauty the eyes 
and the hearts of the loving ones, who had be- 
held its earliest development, who had watched 
its fate, in later adverse scenes, and who still 
looked for its unfolding charms beneath a 
brighter sky and a more genial atmosphere. 
Aye! the Scarlet Verbena was yet the loved 
flower of the many, for many were the claim- 
ants for its smiles and its fragrance. 

But a new phase of life’s history is here to 
present itself; and already I imagine the sequel 
of my story to be guessed by not a few of the 
bright intelligences who will read this sketch. 
So I will set the matter at rest, by stating at 
once, that the Scarlet Verbena blooms no more 
in the open air, beneath the broad canopy of 
heaven, but has been transplanted into that do- 
mestic soil which we are wont to call home. 

Still it is not changed—and surely it does not 
delight us all, any less than it once did, when 
we are so favored as to catch a peep at it, 
though its chief attractions now bless the sight 
and cheer the heart of one who has become its 
chief and chosen proprietor. 

But 1 must here take leave of thee for the 
present, bright and cheerful Verbena. It were 
not fitting to draw thee from thy present and 
privileged recess, even to present thee in anoth- 
er and still more pleasing aspect to our youth- 
ful readers. 

Many and varied already have been the pha- 
ses in thy yet early history, but a kind and 
watchful guardianship has been about thy path, 
and has planned thy lot, and will still care for 
thy choicest and best welfare. 

Mayst thou ever find as thou hast done, “a 
shadow from the heat,” and a refuge from “ the 
windy storm and tempest.” May thy sun not 
go down ere the noon cometh, but may its de- 
scending rays be mild and cheerful, and at 
“ even tide may it be light” about thee. V. 





ORIGINAL, 


EMILY MEAD, 
OR, THE GOLDEN RULE. 


“ How can you endure that Emily Mead?” 
said Fannie Lewis to her friend Lizzie Weldon, 
as the two were returning home from school 
one morning. “She is to me a very disagreea- 
ble girl. I really felt vexed with you to-day, 
for talking so pleasantly with her.” 

“Oh Fannie don’t speak so. It is unjust to 
condemn too hastily. She has been in school 
only a few days you know. She seems so gen- 
tle, and looks so sad, that [ cannot help loving 
her. I have often noticed when we have spo- 
ken of our mothers, Fannie, a tear start in her 
eye. Perhaps she has no mother now. If 
such is the case, we certainly ought to treat her 
with great kindness, even though her manners 
may not please us. Do, Fannie, recall your 
judgment until you become better acquainted. 
She may prove avery pleasant companion.” 
* Well, I dont know how it is, Lizzie, that you 
always find something to love in every one. 
It must be because everybody loves you. 
However its of no use for me to waste my af- 
fection on people who wont value my friend- 
shipa pin. As for this Miss Mead I know I 




















not approve of cultivating an intimacy with 
every one who comes into school. I have too 
much pride to lower myself, to be a companion 
for everybody.” ‘ Now, Fannie, I don’t like to 
have you speak so. You know that I am not 
intimate with every one in school. Nor do [ 
desire to be, but, I would treat all kindly. But 
here Iam athome. Mother wished me to come 
directly in, soI will bid you good morning. 
Do, Fannie, ask your mother if you may walk 
with me after tea. Mother said I might go, 
and I will call for you.” 

“It is too provoking I declare,” said Fannie, 
as she entered the room where her mother was 
sitting. “Lizzie Weldon pretends to think so 
much of me, and then is always in love with 
every new scholar who comes into school. 
Sometimes I have half a mind to leave her to 
enjoy her favorites, and not trouble her with 
my company. I am sure I never leave her for 
any new friends.” 

“It grieves me exceedingly, my dear child, to 
hear you speak in such a manner of vour 
friend. Have you seen any thing in Lizzie’s 
conduct which indicates a change in her feel- 
ings towards you?” said Mrs. Lewis. “Why 
no mother, I don’t know as I have, but perhaps 
she only pretends to like me, so that I may not 
be offended with her. As for that Emily Mead, 
I almost hate her. Such a hypocrite——She 
pretends to be so meek and loving and tries to 
get all the girls to Jike her best. Miss Thurs- 
ton too thinks she can’t do any thing wrong, 
just because she happens to recite her lessons 
a little better than some of the class. I have 
not a bit of faith in all her goodness. It is too 
bad; I wish 1 did not go to that school.” At 
this moment, a little boy of five years came 
running in, his face wreathed in smiles, and 
said, “ Do sister Fannie come and help me fix 
my waggon, I have tipped it over.” “NoTI 
can’t, Eddy, you must do it yourself,” said Fan- . 
nie, and the little boy with a disappointed look 
left the room. As he closed the door, Mrs. 
Lewis said, “I am surprised to see you in such 
a humor, my daughter. First go and help your 
brother, and then come to me.” Fannie relue- 
tantly obeyed. Her brother’s bright smile, and 
his pleasant “thank you, sister,” had a good 
effect upon her feelings, and she re-entered her - 
mother’s room, looking much more cheerful, 
than when she left it. Her mother talked long 
and seriously with her of the unhappiness 
which her jealous disposition would cause her - 
through life, if she did not conquer it in youth. 
She told her too that Emily Mead was the only 
child of her dearest school, friend. That she - 
was an orphan, and had been sent by her friends 
to receive her education in that place. “ Your 
father and I,” said Mrs. Lewis, “ have often spo- - 
ken of receiving her into our family. If she 
resembles her mother in character, I should be 
very happy for you to have her as a companion. 
I should be very glad too, of an opportunity of ” 
returning in some way, the kindness of my 
early friend.” Fannie, while her mother was 
talking, resolved that she would try to over- 
come her predjudice against Emily, but when 
she mentioned her becoming an inmate of their 
family, her jealous feelings obtained the mas- 
tery. Miss Lewis judged of her daughter’s 
feelings by her countenance, and was silent. 

Fannie recollected Lizzie’s invitation to walk 
with her, and asked her mother if she might go. 
Having obtained permission, on the condition 
that she would first prepare her lessons for the 
morrow, she took her books, and went to her 
favorite seat in the garden. Fannie was fond 
of study, and usually learned her lessons very 


never shall like her. And I am determined to| quickly. This afternoon, however, her thoughts 
show her my feelings plainly enough too. Ido! were preoccupied, and she tried for a long time 
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in vain, to fix them upon her studies. She felt 
uite sure that if Emily Mead came into their 
amily, her father and mother would care no 
more about her. Of course they would love 
Emily best. We will leave her in this un- 
happy state of mind, and look in upon the one 
who had unconsciously caused her so much un- 
pleasant feeling. . . 

While Fannie Lewis has been indulging un- 
kind thoughts of her, Emily has been trying to 
conjecture, why she hus treated her so rudely. 
She is sitting in her own room opposite a por- 
trait whose features bear such a striking’simi- 
larity to her own, that a stranger would be con- 
vinced that it was her mother’s. They have 
the same gentle expression, the same dark eyes, 
beaming with intelligence and love. . 

Why is it, said Emily to herself, that Miss 
Lewis treats me so unkindly, I am very sure I 
never did anything to offend her. Mother al- 
ways told me to treat all with politeness, even 
those who were rude to me, but whenever 1 
speak to Miss Lewis, she either does not reply, 
or speaks in such a way as to hurt my feelings. 
“ Oh my dear mother,” she said as she gazed 
upon the calm face before her, “If you were 
here, you would tell me what to do. I cannot 
live if people are unkind to me, now you are 
gone.” Ter eyes filled with tears, and she 
would have given way to her grief, had she 
not thought of the words, “ Rest thy care on 
the Lord, for He careth for thee.” She took up 
the Bible which her dear mother had given her, 
and having read some passages, knelt down 
and prayed earnestly to her Heavenly Father 
for strength and guidance. She asked in faith, 
and her request was not denied. She arose 
from her knees with a joy in her heart which 
those only know, who can look up to God, and 
say in confidence, Our Father. 

After having prepared her lessons for the 
following day, she determined to call on Lizzie 
Weldon, and ask her to walk with her. She 
found Lizzie ready for a walk, and they started 
together after a few moments. Lizzie was 
really very glad to have Emily’s company, but 
she recollected her promise to call for Fannie, 
and feared she would be displeased when she 
saw her. As she looked at Emily’s gentle, 
pleasant countenance, she wondered how any 
one could dislike her. 

“I promised to walk with Fannie Lewis,” 
said she to Emily, “and we will f° that way 
and call for her.” “Did you? am almost 
sorry I came, for I fear my company will not 
be agreeable to her, for some reason she seems 
to avoid me. Perhaps I had better not go now. 
We will walk together another day.” “Oh 
yes, dear Emily, you must go, Fannie’s predju- 
dice against you is entirely unfounded, and I 
am sure her feelings will change when she be- 
comes better acquainted with you.” Emil 
consented to go, and they soon reached Mr. 
Lewis’ house. Fannie was ready, and waitin 
for Lizzie, but when she saw Emily, she wishe 
to excuse herself from going. Her mother be- 
ing present she dared not, but she resolved to 
treat Emily with great coldness, and try to 
make her feel herself an intruder. Lizzie pro- 
posed that they should walk about a mile from 
the city to a grove of oaks. Emily and Lizzie 
were in good spirits and enjoyed their walk 
exceedingly. As for Fannie she could see no 
beauty in the trees, flowers, or the little stream 
which wound along their path. The three were 
in the same class in Botany, and at almost any 
other time Fannie would have been desirous of 
obtaining flowers ;now however when her com- 
panions wandered a little out of the path to 
gather flowers, she petulantly remarked, that 
she thought it much more lady like to walk in 
the proper place, than to run al] through the 
woods like children. Emily had gathered some 
very pretty flowers, a part of which she offered 
to Kaen, who scornfully refused them, saying, 
“T thank you, Miss Mead, I can select for my- 
self.” Just then Fannie casting her eye 
towards the top of a bank, by the side of which 
they were walking, saw a fair species of the 
-orchis, of which she knew Emily had been 
anxious to obtainaspecimen. Although grow- 
ing far above her, she determined to reach it. 
She did not mention her object to her compan- 
ions, but commenced climbing up the steep 
bank, by placing her feet on projecting rocks, 
and clinging with her hands to small twigs. 
Emily observed her first, and seeing instantly 
the danger of her situation could not refrain 
from saying, “ Miss Lewis, are you not ventur- 
ing too much? I fear you will fall.” “Miss 
Mead will please recollect that I have not en- 








gaged her as my Mentor,” was the reply. 
Scarcely had Fannie spoken these words when 
the stone on which she stepped, loosened, and 
the twig to which she clung, not being stron 
enough to hold her, she fell to the ground. 
Both the friends were instantly at her side. 
She was somewhat stunned by the fall, but her 
consciousness soon returning, she arose, but 
found that she was unable to walk. In her fall 
her foot had struck a stone, and was badly 
bruised. She sat down upon the bank, but the 
~ of her foot increasing, her friends urged 

er to try to walk leaning on their arms. She 
walked thus, with much difficulty, tothe main 
road, where they had the good fortune to meet 
with an omnibus returning to the city. Emily 
and Lizzie helped their friend into it, and in a 
short time they were at Mr. Lewis’. Leaving 
Fannie with her mother, the two kind hearted 
girls turned their steps towards their homes. 
Each forebore mentioning to the other, Fannie’s 
strange conduct. 

Several days elapsed before Fannie was able 
to go to’school. During that time her classes 
had advanced considerably. She could easily 
overtake them in every study but Algebra. 
That was much harder for her than anything 
else. The first day that she returned to school, 
she was quite discouraged, and not a little 
vexed that Emily should be in advance of her. 
Emily noticed her serious countenance, and 
kindly asked if she could assist her in perform- 
ing any of the examples in Algebra. Although 
she would have given almost anything if she 
could perform them, her feelings would not 
allow her to receive instruction from the des- 
pised Emily. She therefore coldly replied, 
“No I thank you.” 

Weeks passed on, before Fannie was entire- 
ly subdued by the power of love. Emily pos- 
sessed a truly Christian spirit. Her early trials 
had led her to look above for direction. The 
Christian principles instilled into her mind by 
her mother, had taken deep root there. She 
aimed always to practice.the golden rule. No 
one can long withstand manifestations of kind 
feelings from one whom they have disliked, 
and even tried to injure. Fannie’s feelings of 
a at length yielded to respect, and even 
ove for the character of Emily. Then how 
bitterly did she repent her aunkindness to the 
lovely girl. 

Years have passed, Emily has long been asa 
dear sister to Fannie. She has taught her the 
principles of that holy religion which has been 
so beautifully exhibited in her own life. Liz- 
zie Weldon too, won by Emily’s bright exam- 
ple has sought and found a Savior. Fannie 
frequently even now with tears in her eyes, 
says “Oh my dear Emily, what should 1 have 
become, if you had not so faithfully practiced 


y | the golden rule. I was determined not to like 


you, but you conquered by love. May I be 
enabled ever to follow your example by doing 
to others as I would that they should do to 
me. Era. 








Descriptive. 








ORIGINAL. 


ARCHITECTURE.—NO. VIII. 
TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS. 


At the time of the birth of Christ, the tem- 
ple of Diana at Ephesus was considered one of 
the seven wonders of the world. Xerxes, the 
Persian king, who destroyed the idol temples 
wherever he went, spared this on account of its 
vast extent and magnificence. It was how- 
ever set on fire on the night that Alexander the 
Great was born, by a man named Erastuatus, 
who acknowledged that he did it in order that 
his name might be immortalized. -Alexander 
offered to rebuild this temple, if the Ephesians 
would allow his name to be placed on the front 
of it; this however they refused. The materi- 
als saved from the fire were disposed of, and 
the Ephegian women sold their jewels, and this 
money served to commence re-building the 
temple. Inthe mean time contributions were 
sent from all parts, and soon an immense treas- 
ure was collected. 

This temple was built at the base of a moun- 
tain, at the head of a marsh, which situation 
was supposed to have been less liable to earth- 
quakes. It however cost the Ephesians much 
more, as great expense was necessary in mak- 
ing drains to convey the water which came 
down the hill into the morass. Historians say 
that so much stone was necessary for this work, 


that all the quarries in the country were ex- 
hausted. The foundations of the conduits and 
sewers must of course have been exceedingly 
strong, in order to support the weight of so 
prodigious an edifice. It is said that two hun- 
dred and twenty years elapsed betore this great 
temple was completed by the contributions of 
all the cities of Asia. 

The temple was 425 feet in length, and 220 
in breadth, supported by 127 marble pillars, 
60 feet high, of which 36 were curiously sculp- 
tured, and the rest beautifully polished. The 
pillars are said to have been presented by 36 
kings, and the bas-reliefs on one of them was 
wrought by Scopas, one of the most famous of 
ancient sculptors. The temple was planned by 
Dinocrates, the architect who built the city of 
Alexandria, and the man who offered to carve 
Mount Athos into a statue of Alexander. 

There are still many coins extant, which 
bear the heads of different Roman Emperors, 
on one side, and on the other this celebrated 
temple. The alter in the Temple of Diana 
was most beautifully executed; it was the 
work of Praxiteles, and the decorative sculp- 
ture upon it is said to have been beyond praise. 

This great work was despoiled and burnt by 
the Goths, in the reign of the emperor Gallie- 
nus. “The glory of Ephesus and its temple, 
must, however have been dimmed before this 
by the progress of Christianity.” 

The city depended for its wealth upon its 
temple, which attracted from all directions mul- 
titudes of people who came there to worship. 
Of this the people were well aware, and proba- 
bly that was why they were so much annoyéd 
by the preaching of Saint Paul, and the effect 
of the representations made by Demetrius. 
The city and temple fell together. The former 
is now a small village, and of that vast temple 
nothing remains but some fragments of stones, 
and some beautiful but broken columns. 

EstELLe. 








Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


GLIMPSES OF CHILDHOOD.—NO. 2. 


THE USEFUL GLIMPSE, OR THE SCHOOL. 

It is a right pretty room in which aunt Bes- 
sie has her school ; the floor is bright as soap 
and sand can make it—the walls are nicely 
whitewashed—each child has his little desk 
and stool—the sun is looking brightly in at the 
window, and aunt Bessie is looking out at the 
gay, autumnal foliage, and the deep blue sky— 
the children are playing merrily, some chasing 
the sunbeams as they dance upon the floor, 
some jumping the top, and the boys are playing 
ball, and trundling their hoops in the yard. 
Aunt Bessie, with her simple mob cap on, and 
her plain black dress, looks like a model of 
neatness and propriety ; her face has rather a 
pensive cast, and yet it lightens up most cheer- 
fully, as she watches the sports of childhood ; 
in truth, she looks like one, whom sorrow has 
chastened into almost perfect loveliness, and 
who derives all her happiness from promoting 
that of others. 

But now she rings the bell, and in come the 
little folks. Alfred goes to his books like a 
man, as if he wanted to learn, and meant to do 
so. Thomas sits down at his desk, and takes 
his book, but in a few minutes, I see he has 
pulled a cord out of his pocket, and his knife, 
and a piece of wood—now he has lifted his 
desk-cover, and is trying to whittle behind it, 
so that aunt Bessie need not see him. I am 
afraid he will not know much when he grows 
up, if this is a specimen of him. 

Willie is studying hard, but I see a pretty 
book of travels by his side, and I am afraid he 
is only hurrying through his lessons for the 
sake of reading that book. Mary is sitting 
very demurely, plodding over her task, and 
looking as if she would never smile, and I am 
not sure she will. Poor child! I think she 
must be ill, for childhood is naturally joyous, 
and she has none of the sunshine of her age. 

Lizzie is sitting on a cricket by aunt Bessie, 
sewing her patch work, every little while jump- 
ing up to kiss aunt Bessie. Aunt Bessie tells 
her, she must not do so in school time, but Liz- 
zie says, “* Aunt Bessie looks so good, and just 
as if she wanted to be kissed, and she can’t 
help it.” Alice, the little busy bee, is doing 
every thing just right, and sweet enough, as 
ge said, to sweeten a whole brook. Happy 





little children! will you ever be sohappy again ? 
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TRUE DUNCAN AND THE CAT. 


Once there was a little boy named Duncan. 
The boys used to call him True Duncan, be- 
cause he would never tell a lic. 

One day he was playing with an ax in the 
yard of the school, and while he was chopping 
a stick, the teacher’s cat, Tabby, came along. 

Duncan let the ax fall right on poor Tabby’s 
head, and killed her. 

What to do, he did not know. She was a 
pet of the master’s, and used to sit on a cush- 
1on at his side, while he was hearing his les- 
sons. 

Duncan stood and looked at the dead crea- 
ture.. His face grew red and the tears stood in 
his eyes. 

All the boys came running up, and every one 
had something to say, One of them whispered 
to the others and said: 

“ Now, fellows, we shall see whether Dun- 
can can make up a fib as well as the rest of 
us. 

“Not he!” said Thomas Perley, who was 
Duncan’s friend. “Not he; I'll warrant you 
Duncan will be as true as gold.” 

John Jones stepped up and taking the cat by 
the tail, said: 

“Here, boys, I'll just fling her into the alley, 

and we can tell Mr. Cole that the butcher’s 
dog killed her! you know he worried her last 
week,” 
Several of them thought this would be very 
well. But Duncan looked quite angry. His 
face swelled, and his cheeks grew redder than 
before. 

“No!” said he; “no! Do you think I 
would lie for such a creature as that? It would 
be a lie, a LE.” 

And each time he said the word his voice 
grew louder. 

Then he picked up the poor thing in his 
arms, and carried it into the school-room; and 
the boys followed to see what would happen. 

The master looked up and said, “ What is 
this ? my faithful mouser dead? Who could 
have done me such an injury?” 

All was silent for a little while. As soon as 
Duncan could get his voice, he said: 

“ Mr. Cole, I am very sorry,—but here is the 
truth. I can’t tell a lie, sir—I killed Tabby. 
But I am very sorry for it. I ought to have 
been careful, for 1 saw her rubbing her side 
against the log. I am very sorry, indeed, sir.” 

Every one expected to see Mr. Cole take 
down his long ratan. 
ant smile, and said: 

“ Duncan, you are a brave boy! I saw and 
heard all that passed from my window above. 
I had rather lose a hundred cats than miss such 
an example of truth and honor in my school. 
Your best reward is what you feel in your own 
conscience; but I beg you to accept this hand- 
some penknife, as a token of my approbation.” 

Duncan took out his handkerchief and wiped 
his eyes, 

The — could no Jonger refrain them- 
selves ; and when Thomas Perley cried, “ Three 
cheers for True Duncan!” all joined in a 
hearty hurrah. 

The teacher then said, “ My boys, I am glad 
you know what is right, and that you approve 
it; though I am afraid some of you could not 
have done it. Learn from this that nothing 
can make a falsehood necessary. Suppose 
that Duncan had taken your evil advice, and 
come to me with a lie; it would have been in- 
stantly detected, for I was a witness of what 
ye I trust he has been governed in this 

y a sense of right, and [ exhort you to follow 
his example.” 

In almost every story that is written to show 
that “Honesty is the best policy,” the honest 
boy or girl is represented as being rewarded 
for doing right, as True Duncan was by re- 
ceiving the penknife. But we should all recol- 
lect that honesty is a duty as well as a virtue, 
and we must not always expect a reward for 
practicing it; for the best reward that we could 
possibly obtain, is that of a good conscience, 
which always renders those persons who obey 
God’s laws, happy and useful, and gains for 
them the esteem of their fellow-men. It is 
necessary that people should be honest, or they 
could not trust each other.—Schoolmate. 





Lirr.—The advantage of living does not 
consist in length of days, but in the right im- 
provement of them. As many days as we pass 
without doing some good, are so many days 





entirely lost.—.Montaigne. 
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Religion. 


THE SAILOR’S DAUGHTER. 


“JT came from my voyage before Christmas,” 
says @ sailor, “and hastened home. Being late 
when I arrived, I had not the opportunity of 
seeing my eldest girl until the following day. 
At dinner time, when we had sat down, I began 
to eat what was before me, without ever think- 
ing of my heavenly Father who provided my 
daily bread, but glancing my eye towards this 
irl, (of whom I was doatingly fond,) { observed 
a looking at me with astonishment. ; 

“ After a moment’s pause, she said to me in 
a solemn and serious manner, ‘ Father, do you 
never ask a blessing before eating?’ Her 
mother observed me looking hard at her, and 
holding my knife and fork motionless. It was 
not anger—it was a rush of conviction that 
struck me like lightning. Apprehending some 
reproof from me, and wishing to pass it off, she 
said, ‘ Do you say grace, Nanny?’ My eyes 
were still rivetted upon the child, for I felt con- 
scious I had never instructed her to pray, nor 
had even set her an example, by praying with 
my family at home. The child, seeing me 
waiting for her to begin, put her hands togeth- 
er, and lifting up her hands to heaven, breathed 
the sweetest prayer { ever heard. This was 
too much for me, the knife and fork dropped 
from my hands, and I gave vent to my feelings 
in tears.” It appears that th~ough the instru- 
mentality of this child, not more than six years 
of age, who had attended a Sunday School, the 
father was led to saving views of divine truth. 








A COMMON INSTANCE OF INFA- 
TUATION. 


. I do not know any thing more affecting and 
distressing than to behold men of the greatest 
capacity, of the greatest grasp of mind, as to 
worldly things and temporal projects, who. are 
yet acting as if they had no souls, as if there 
were no God to whom they are accountable, 
no judgment day awaiting them, and as if there 
were no such places as heaven and hell, while 
yet these things are set before them in the 
Scriptures in the most awful terms. But “ this 
their way is their folly ; and their posterity ap- 
prove their sayings;” they have the majority 
with them, no doubt; yet the error is funda- 
mental, because it is in the heart; and, while 
it isin the heart, it is in every thing. They 
are dying creatures, and yet do not consider 
that they are building on the sand, that their 
houses will fall. That is a remarkable expres- 
sion of our Lord’s: “That which is highly 
esteemed among men is an abomination in the 
sight of God.” So much for fashion, and gen- 
eral opinion, and popular applause; so much 
for the voice of the majority. Then “ this their 
way is folly,” however admired and applauded, 
since misery and destruction are the end there- 
of; for “ broad is the road that leadeth to de- 
struction,” and the majority are walking in that 
way. Will you, then, prefer the fashion to 
yoursouls? Will you listen to the voice of a 
majority in error? Will you choose to live in 
darkness and the shadow of death, because the 
greater part of mankind are lying in this state? 
Instead of following in this error, may God 
enable you to take the “narrow path,” and 
stand right for eternity !—Cccil. 


Obituary. 
AMELIA FRANYEN, THE INDIAN 
} CHILD. 

Amelia was the favorite daughter of a con- 
verted Indian in British Guiana. The death of 
her father seemed to make a deep impression 
upon her, and her sickly body soon began to 
show that she would not be much longer in this 
lower world. Fur some weeks she lived with 
us; but when she became unable to leave her 
hammock, she desired to be carried to her late 
father’s cottage. Here the missionary visited 
her often, and though but seven years old, she 
was prepared to enter into her rest. Many 
happy hours did I spend by her side. One day, 
when I was praying with the dear child, she 
Pressed my hand, saying, “Thank you, sir, 
thank you!” At another time, having read to 
her about the new Jerusalem, she sat up in her 

ammock, and cheerfully discoursed on the 
Subject ; “OQ yes!” she said, “soon I shall be 
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there.” On being asked, what made her be- 
lieve she should go there, she said, “ Did not 
Jesus die for me also?” “But you are a 
child ; do you think you are as great a sinner 
as many others?” “Yes, sir, I am a child, 
but you have often told us, that even children 
need to pray for pardon, and for grage to change 
their hearts; I have thought on these words 
and prayed, and O!—here she sighed deeply 
and wept—I have felt my heart to be very sin- 
ful; but I know that Jesus has forgiven; Jesus 
has adopted me as one of his.” “ But you are 
yet young, would you not wish to live a little 
longer?” “Yes, I might wish it, but I am 
afraid I should be unthankful to my Saviour. 
I remember you have told us—meaning in 
school—that in heaven there is no more sin, 
nor grief, nor death ; thither I wish to go; and 
—pausing a little—soon I shall be there.” She 
was hastening to her rest faster than I expec- 
ted, and not having paid her a visit for several 
days, she sent to inform me, that she was going 
away, and wished to see me. I went and con- 
versed with her on the joys of heaven; but 
being very weak, she appeared to take little no- 
tice of what was said. Having read and 
prayed that the Lord in mercy might shorten 
her trial, and receive her into the joys of 
heaven, she raised herself and uttered a loud 
and hearty Amen. Being asked, “ Are you in 
great pain?” she replied, “ Yes, sir, it is very 
great, but—.” “Do you wish for anything [ 
can do for you?” “No, sir, but—” with a fal- 
tering voice she said, “will you please send 
me a little coffee, sugar, and some candles, for 
I should like my brother and sister to watch 
over me?” ‘ Well, do you wish for anything 
else?” “No, sir, I shall want nothing at all, 
for my friénds I ask it: to-night I shall be in 
heaven.” She then called, “John, where are 
you, my brother?” John, drawing near to the 
side of her hammock, she said, “ Please watch 
over me this night, also my sister Leonora; 
and mind you love Jesus. See, I am very hap- 
py, I die.” Her feelings overpowering her, 
she reclined in her hammock, and after a few 
hours breathed her last. 

She was certainly a very remarkable child. 
Whenever she was at leisure, at home or in 
school, she would sit in some corner with her 
little Testament, or hymn book open, and 
though often urged to join the other children in 
their amusements, she constantly refused. She 
read, spoke English well, and committed a 
great portion of Scripture and many liymns to 
memory, apparently much pleased when she 
could say her tasks well.”—Bernaw’s British 
Guiana. 








Narrative. 
THE FLY ON THE WALL. 


“See that fly on the wall overhead; why 
does it not tumble down ?” 

“Because it is so light,” answers a little girl. 

“But dead flies fall down, and dead flies are 
as light as live ones; besides, in the island of 
Java there are lizards weighing five or six 
ounces, which run all over the walls chasing 
flies. Why.does not the lizard fall ?” 

“Because it does not. I cannot think of any 
other reason,” answers the little girl. 

“But that is no reason at all, for it is a law 
of nature that everything which is not held up 
falls to the earth; now, what keeps the lizard 
and the fly from tumbling off the smooth walls ? 
Something must.” The child cannot think. 

Little girls, you know, sometimes suck their 
thimbles on their lips or on the palm of the hand ; 
the thimbles sticks on, and you can hardly shake 
it off. What keeps it on? Iwill tell you, 
The air is sucked from the inside of the thimble, 
so the air outside pressess all around and holds 
it tightly down. It is just so with the fly’s foot. 
A fly’s foot has hollow places from which it 
can force out the air, when the air outside 
presses against the top of the foot and holds 
it on the wall. So also with the lizard.— 
Each of its feet has five toes, on the under 
side of which are bags with slits in them; the 
creature forces the air out of the bags, when 
the outside air holds the feet againt the ceiling, 
and away it runs all over the walls. 

So you see ahout so common a thing as a 
fly’s taking a walk these is something to learn. 
The Creator has made laws for itto go by. Va- 
cant minds, on looking round, say, “Things are 
because they are.” Inquiring minds asks, “How 
is this?” “Why is it?” “What laws has God 








made to govern it?” Children like to visit the 
“ museum,” and see the rare objects collected 
there. The world is God’s museum, which he 
has filled up with curiosities. On every side 
there is something wonderful and beautiful to 
inquire about, from the very hair on your head 
to the little pearl oyster that sleeps in the In- 
dian ocean. Have then your eyes, your mind, 
and your heart always open. 

I look down and see in one partition of this 
great museum a toad hopping about. What 
is its history? Is it any relation to the frog? 
Is it of any use? Some boys delight in ston- 
ing it. Stop. Has not the Creator made it to 
be of use? J.ook and see. : 











Parental. 
PATERNAL CORRECTION. 


Above twenty years ago, being in habits of 
intimacy and connection in civil life with a 
respectable gentleman, he one day in conversa- 
tion on family affairs related, with tears, a tran- 
saction between himself and one of his sons, a 
fine boy about ten or eleven years of age. 
The son was by no means the lowest in esteem 
by his father, but had a full share of his affec- 
tion. 

It happened one day that he told an untruth 
knowingly, which afterwards came to the 
knowledge of the father, who determined to 
chastise him severely for it. He took the boy 
and an instrument of correction into a cham- 
ber, and there reprimanded him by setting forth 
the exceeding hideousness of the sin against 
God, and the danger thereby of his own soul. 
He then proceeded to the heavy and heart- 
rending work of correction ; (I have no doubt 
that every stroke was as afflictive to the parent 
as to his child,) after which, on leaving the 
room, the father began to fear that he had ex- 
ceeded a due measure (this I conceive was an 
excess of parental affection); he made as 
though he was going down the stairs after 
shutting the door; but pausing a little, he re- 
turned softly to the door, where he waited some 
time, hearing the sobbing and sighing of the 
boy. After awhile —— heard a move- 
ment, and began to thifk of his retreat, but, 
after descending a step or two, heard his son 
articulate, on which the father resumed his 
place, and looking through the key-hole of the 
door, perceived his son on his knees acknow]- 
edging his guilt and shame before God, and 
praying for forgiveness ; thanking God for fav- 
oring him with such a father as would not suf- 
fer sin upon him ; also praying for his brethren 
and family. ‘To parents it is unnecessary to 
dwell on the feelings of such an affectionate 
father and such circumstances, the language of 
whose heart corresponds with that of his Heav- 
enly Father, “ As many as I have I rebuke and 
chasten; and like as a father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth them that serve him.— 
Ps, ciii. 13. 











Natural History. 
ALLIGATORS IN WEST AFRICA. 


Alligators are very numerous near Cape 
Coast Castle, Africa, both in what are here 
called salt-ponds, (which are small lakes sep- 
arated from the sea by a sand bank through 
which the salt water runs,)and inrivers. Their 
sizes vary according to theirage. The longest 
are from ten to twelve feet long. They are 
not generally dangerous to man, for I have of- 
ten seen scores of people, for hours together in 
the water, fishing and bathing where these 
creatures are numerous, and have sometimes 
bathed myself in the same places. 

This animal seems endowed with great cun- 
ning. When walking along the banks of these 
salt-ponds, I have frequently been amused to 
see the adroitness with which they endeavor to 
catch wild fowl, which abound there. The 
birds of the wading tribe collect their food by 
going into the water; and when they are thus 
engaged, the alligators will, keep just outside 
of them, in deep water, with only the tip of 
their nose, and their two eyes, which project 
beyond their head, just above the water, watch- 
ing until they think it within their reach, when 
they suddenly seize their prey. Should the 
bird keep very close to the shore, the alligator 
will sink into the water very gently, and pro- 











ceed under the water until it again comes op- 





posite the bird, when it will rise with the same 
imperceptible motion, and without causing the 
smallest ripple. I have seen as many as eight 
or ten of them thus watching one bird. At 
other times they get out of the water, and 
stretch themselves on a sunny bank, where 
they contrive to catch flies by opening their 
mouths and causing a kind of saliva to exude 
from their tongues, which soon attracts great 
quantities of flies, and which they secure by 
suddenly shutting their mouths. I have often 
seen them thus engaged; and, on one occas- 
ion, I succeeded in getting within a few yards 
of one whose horrible jaws were thus open, 
and shot at it; but the gun being loaded with 
small shot only, I did not succeed in killing it. 
—Rev. R. Brooking. 


Morality. 
THE INFLUENCE OF SISTERS. 


The following is true and beautiful. We 
could cite a dozen illustrations of its force and 
propriety. “ The love of a sister for a brother 
is one of the purest and most disinterested 
feelings of the human heart. Next to a moth- 
er’s love, itis unfaltering—unchangeable. Hap- 
py is the youth situated who confides to his 
sister—who looks to her for counsel and appro- 
bation—who feels that in her affection he has a 
resource that will never fail—who cherishes 
her as a gentler and yet a superior being; as 
the very embodiment of everything chaste, 
pure, and truthful,—who looks for her approv- 
ing smile in his walks of life, and who feels 
that as he rises or falls she will rejoice or la- 
ment. It is an unerring sign of rectitude and 
virtue to see a brother frequently in the society 
of his sisters—attending them to the various 
places of public resort, accompanying them to 
church, or mingling with them in the circles of 
private life. Such a brother will seldom wan- 
der into the devious paths of vice; his tastes 
will become refined; his feelings and sympa- 
thies will be animated by proper objects. 

Many a young man owes his preservation 
from vice and ruin to the influence of a sister. 
When in danger of temptation; when his own 
principles were insufficient to resist the vice of 
evil influence that was coming in upon his 
heart ; when he was in danger of becoming 
profane, licentious, intemperate, it was her so- 
ciety, her conversations, her prayers that res- 
cued him. Nothing else would have saved 
him but affectionate entreaties and fervent sup- 
plications to God; and society now embosoms 
many a virtuous and pious man, who has been 
rescued from impending ruin by the -conversa- 
tion and influence of a sister. Indeed it will 
be found that most of those young men who 
are peculiarly liable to bad influences, and who 
were in danger of ruin, who have been res- 
cued, have been recovered by this influence, 
and owe their happiness now, and their hopes 
of salvation, to those whom a beneficent Provi- 
dence stationed as the pure companions of their 
early years.” 




















Editorial. 


MORAL HEROISM.—NO. XXV. 
. DANIEL WHEELER. 

There is.an interesting narrative given of the 
voyage of Daniel Wheeler, a minister in the 
Society of Friends, who undertook a religious 
visit to the Pacific Ocean, to New South Wales 
and Van Dieman’s Land, with the hope of 
making himself useful in comforting the afflic- 
ted, and admonishing the sinful. To carry out 
the comprehensive plans of this man, great 
perseverance was necessary, and great self-de- 
nial. A ship called the Henry Freeling was 
purchased by the Society of Friends for the ac- 
commodation of their minister and missionary. 
This ship, though well built, was only of one 
hundred and one tons burden, and consequently 
was very small in comparison with the noble 
vessels that navigate the mighty waters of the 
vast expense of ocean which Daniel Wheeler 
purposed traversing. The undertaking was in 
itself bold and brave; but the calm carrying 
out of it under circumstances of long contin- 
ued peril, without abatement of energy, with. 
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out murmuring or fear, was a fine exhibition of 


the quality which it is the object of these arti- 
cles to inculcate. : 
The Henry Freeling sailed from the river 


Thames on the 13th of November, 1833, and 
arrived at Hobart ‘Town on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1834. Thus the voyage was of ten 


months duration ; during which time the little’ 


bark and its adventurous crew were buffeted 
by a succession of the most terrific storms. In 
the words of the Psalmist, “The floods have 
lifted up, O Lord! the floods have lifted up 
their voice, the fluods lift up their waves ;” and 
yet they experienced that “ the Lord on high is 
mightier than the noise of many waters; yea, 
than the mighty waves of thesea.” Time after 
time were these devoted men visited by the 
most terrific tempests, compelled to work inces- 
santly to keep the ship in any sort of condition 
to bear the dashing and straining of the wind 
and waves ; and when Daniel Wheeler at length 
arrived at his destination, he writes, “ Though 
many of the storms and tempests have been 
enumerated, yet not one half of what it has 
been our portion to witness, has been told to 
my beloved friends. It may suffice for me to 
say, that we have been compelled to seek ref- 
uge more than twenty times from the fury of 
the hostile elements, by ‘lying to’ with the 
ship’s head to the wind and waves; and this has 
been resorted to only in cases of extreme dan- 
ger.” Probably no vessel of the same size ever 
encountered a greater succession of disastrous 
weather and perils, Indeed the preservation of 
the ship and crew might under the circumstan- 
ces be considered marvelous. In engaging a 
master to navigate this vessel, care was exer- 
cised to choose a person who should unite per- 
sonal worth to professional skill, as Daniel 
Wheeler determined to have the worship of 
God regularly observed on board ship. The 
consequence of this wise and pious arrangement 
was, that the minds of all were continually 
stayed on Him of whom it is said, “Thou rulest 
the raging of the sea: when the waves thereof 
arise thou stillest them.” And the effect was, 
that instead of oaths, murmurings, and insubor- 
dination, which long-continued hardships often 
cause among seamen, the men imbibed the 
spirit of their captain and employers, and Dan- 
iel Wheeler remarks, “ Our sailors have ex- 
ceeded my most sanguine expectations as to 
behavior and conduct in general ; but I think no 
men could have endured greater hardships from 
weather than they have suffered. For a time 
we gave them some wine; but after a while 
many of them declined drinking it, so that they 
had nothing but water for months together :— 
another proof to the many now on record, that in 
all cases water is the best and safest beverage. 
It is gratifying to find that this devoted man 
did not encounter these storms without subse- 
quently meeting with what he deemed a full 
recompense, in the satisfactory results of his 
religious visit. Many were the drooping mourn- 
ers, among the convicts in the penal settlements 
of New South Wales, whom he visited and con- 
soled with the promises of the Gospel. Many 
were the miserable outcasts who might previ- 
ously with truth have exclaimed, “No one car- 
eth for our souls,” who were led from darkness 
into light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God, by his ministrations ; while his visit was 
equally cheering to Christian friends at mis- 
sionary stations in those remote parts of the 
world ; for as “ iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the 
countenance of a man his friend.” N. w. B. 


Do sor cer mapv.—One word, children, 
when some little boy or girl gets angry at you, 
you must not become angry also, for be sure a 
mad person cannot be cured by another running 
mad also, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Gardner, Me., Feb. 28th, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—Enclosed is one 
dollar for the Youth’s Companion for this year, 
1852. It is an excellent paper, and I hope you 
will long have the charge of it. 
Yours respectfully, M. A. WitiiaMs.. 


South Boston, March, 1852. 
Dear Sir:—For a New Year’s present, this 
year, I had one dollar given me to subscribe for 
your Youth’s Companion; and it is received in 
our family very eagerly. Whoever goes to the 
door to get your paper when it comes, reads it 
first if he wishes to, while the others wait pa- 
tiently, and when it comes their turn they re- 

ceive it with joy. Yourstruly, 4. N.C. H. 





Fishkill Landing, N. Y., Feb 11th, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I am eleven years 
old. When I was seven, I went to Europe 
with my parents. When we were half way 
over, there was a great storm at sea. We were 
at tea, when we heard what we thought was the 
cry of fire. The captain walked with great 
calmness on deck, another gentleman followed 
him, but came back again, saying that it was 
only a man overboard. We rushed on deck, 
and could see by the lights on the mast head, 
the boat which was sent to look for him; but 
they could not find him. We then set sail and 
left the poor fellow in his watery grave. It 
seems that he was going to see his mother, 
whom he had not seen for five years. He was 
arranging some gables at the bow of the ship, 

and he fell in and was drowned. W. HS. 


[What feelings were excited in our young 
friend’s besom by that affecting scene. Did he 
feel pity for the poor young man thus suddenly 
ushered into eternity—or sympathy for his 
mother, who will never see her son again—or 
gratitude to God that he was permitted to live 
to comfort his parents—or a determination to 
prepare himself by a Christian life for his own 
death, which must ae or later take place ?] 








Variety. 


LIKE FOR LIKE. 

Some years ago, a gentleman was walking 
along the Jersey shore, in an unfrequented 
place, and passing by a small house, he saw a 
young man dragging an old gray headed man 
out of the door by the hair of his head. The 
gentleman remonstrated with him against such 
inhuman treatment of the old man. “It’s all 
right,” said the old man. “This day fifteen 
years since, [ dragged my old father out of this 
door by the hair of his head; and now my son 
is dragging me out in the same wey—I am 
served right.” The fifth commandment hath 
the promise of long life and prosperity to them 
that obey it; and we may say it hath a contra- 
ry threatening against those that disobey it— 
Children may expect to be treated by their own 
children, as they treat their parents.—WV. Y. 
Observer. 








a 


GRANDFATHER’S TROUGH. 

A little boy was looking on to see his father 
digging out a piece of wood in the shape of a 
trough. “ What are you making, father 2” said 
the child. “I’m making a trough for grandfa- 
ther to eat out of,” the father replied. The boy 
looked on some time in a thoughtful mood, and 
then said, “Father, when I grow up to be a 
man, shall I make a trough for you to eat out 
of?” The man threw down his tools and went 
off; and no more was heard about grandfather’s 
trough. 

ES —— 


A FATHER’S PRAYER. 

A boy disobeyed his father. His father, with 
a look of sorrow, retired to his room. The boy 
wished to know what his father was doing, or 
going to do, for he felt guilty. So with the 
mean spirit of a disobedient boy, he looked 
through the key-hole. There he saw his father 
on his knees at prayer. He listened, and heard 
his father praying for him. This struck him to 
the heart. He went away and prayed for him- 
self. God heard the prayer of this piows father, 
and his son became a christian indeed. 





AMOS LAWRENCE AND HIS CLERK. 

Prof. Tatlock, in a lecture before the North 
Adams Lyceum lately, related the following 
anecdote :— 


“ About forty years ago, a young man with 
limited capifal commenced business in the city 
of Boston, and was obliged to employ a single 
clerk, on a small salary. A lady called at Tis 
store one day and made some purchases, which 
she wished delivered at her residence. The 
merchant requested his clerk to deliver the bun- 
dle as desired. He declined: the merchant im- 
mediately took the bundle and delivered it as 
directed. The clerk never was worth one hun- 
dred dollars in his life—the merchant was— 
Amos Lawrence, now a millionaire.” 

a 
I SHALL LIVE FOR EVER. 

The soul can never die. God will judge it; 
and it will live in heaven orin hell. If, through 
the merits of Jesus, it is received into heaven, 
it will be happy ; for there will be no sorrow, or 
sin, or weeping, or death, in that bright world. 
It shall be with the holy angels, happy spirits, 
the blessed Savior, and the glorious God. If I 
die in my sins, my state will be full of misery 
and despair. This is a solemn truth. Thou- 
sands of children have never heard it; but I 
have. May God enable me ever to bear it in 
mind. 
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PRAYER ANSWERED. 

About six years ago | called at the house of 
one of the scholars belonging to the York Wes- 
ley-place Girls Sunday school, of which the 
present Lord Mayor is one of the s:tperintend- 
ents. The mother was in deep trouble, owing 
to the intemperance of her husband. After 
urging her to be very kind to him, and to pray 
for him, she said that the daily prayer din 
child was, ‘Lord save my father, and may he 
sign the temperance pledge.” 

Does God hear children when they pray from 
the heart as this child did? O yes, he does.— 
Shortly after the above interview the father did 
sign the pledge, and became an altered man.— 
He is now a member of a Christian Church, and 
I recently had the pleasure of joining in prayer 
at his family altar. 

The teacher of the little girl foresaw not the 
effects of her first address to her class on the 
subject df temperance. She little thought that 
the enrolling of that scholar’s name in her pock- 
et-pledge book would lead to such happy re- 
sults.—{ London) S. S. Friend. 


——— 


I DID NOT GIVE ENOUGH FOR MY BIBLE. 

A Bible distributor in Germany called upon 
a blacksmith and urged him to buy a Bible.— 
Being ignorant of the value of the precious vol- 
ume, he refused to part with his money to ob- 
tain it. It was then offered tohim gratuitously, 
but he disdained to receive it upon such terms. 
A compromise was at length effected by his 
agreeing to give a fire-shovel for the book.— 
After the labors of the day were over, curiosity 
prompted him to look into the book which he 
had purchased ; and as he read, his heart was 
opened, and the character of God was revealed 
to him. The depravity of his nature ; the worth 
of his soul ; his need of a Savior; the precious- 
ness of Christ, were deeply felt: he was melted 
to tears; and as he wiped from his cheek the 
falling drops, he said to himself, “I did not give 
enough for ~~ Bible.” Early in the morning 
he went into his shop, finished a pair of tongs, 
went in search of the Bible distributor, and, 
finding him, said, “My dear sir, please accept a 
pair of tongs with the shovel. I did not give 
enough for my Bible.” 


—_—— 


REMARKABLE CONVERSION AT MADRAS. 


The Madras Spectator annonnces the fact 
that V. Strenavassy Charry, a young Brahmin 
of the highest caste, has, without intercourse 
with any missionaries, but simply by the study 
of his Bible been brought to a knowledge of the 
truth. He had been educated at the Madras 
University, from which religion is excluded ; 
and he was led to a perusal of the Bible by 
having met with a copy of it in the library of a 
gentleman, in whose employ he was as a trans- 
lator. The excitement produced smong his 


family and friends is said to be all the greater, 
that they cannot ascribe his conversion to the 
zeal or efforts of the missionories, as he had had 
no intercourse with any of them till he left his 


home, and presented himself to one of them ag 
an applicant for baptism. 


—~———. 


GOD COUNTS. 

A plate af sweet cakes was brought in and 
laid upon the table. Two children played on 
the hearth-rug before the fire. ‘“O, if want one 
of those cakes,” cried the little boy, jumping up 
as soon as his mother went out, aa going on} 
tiptoe toward the table. “No, no,” said hig 
sister, pulling him back—* No, no, you know 
you must not touch.” “ Mother won’t knowit; 
she didn’t count them,” he cried, shaking her 
off, and stretching forth his hand. “If she 
didn’t, perhaps God counted,” answered the sis- 


children, be sure that God counts. 
——— 


virtue consoles us even in our pains. 


come happy yourselves. 
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ter. The little boy’s hand was stayed. Yes, 


Study to make others happy, and you will be. 


Vice stings us, even in our pleasures, but 














ORIGINAL. 


MARY ELLA- 


Twas on a cold, cold winter day, 
In the lone graveyard far away 
They bore our darling, only one, 
Ere scarce her life on earth begun. 


Her life was like a summer flower, 
That blooms to wither in an hour ; 
But Jesus called, and bid her rise, 
To reign with him in Paradise. 


No more that merry voice we hear, 
That was wont to greet our ear, 
No more we see that happy smile, 
That ever blest our lovely child. 


But would we wish hr back again, 
In this vain world of sin and pain? 
Ah no! although we grieve to part, 
With one so twined around our heart. 


And when on earth our race is run, 
Then may we meet our little one, 
With songs of praise in endless love, 
Forever sing in Heaven above. 


Reading. JESSIE. 
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DEATH OF A CHILD. 


From the fold hath been taken a lamb, 
By the Shepherd so careful and kind: 

Ah! then be you sure that the dam 
Will not love to linger behind. 


But with eye on that Shepherd so good, 
Who fondles her young to his breast, 

She will fellow his steps in the road 
That leads to the land of the blest. 


And there, mid the pastures of heaven, 
Along by the beautiful river, 

To mother and child shall be given 
To drink its pure water for ever.—Ch. Int 


——o 


THE CHILD'S MORNING HYMN. 


I thank Thee, Lord, for quiet rest, 
And for thy care of me ; 

O! let me through this day be blest, 
And kept from harm by Thee. 


O, let me love Thee! kind Thou art 
To children such as I; 

Give me a gentle, holy heart, 
Be Thou my friend on high. 





Help me to please my parents dear, 
And do what’er they tell ; 

Bless all my friends both far and near, 
And keep them safe and well. 
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